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NOMADIC EMPIRES OF THE WESTERN STEPPES 

The history of the “barbarian” tribes that inhabited the western Eurasian steppes is, to say the least, 
imperfectly known, depending as it does almost exclusively on chance notices in the histories of neighboring 
societies, including the Roman Empire and the Islamic Caliphate and its successors. This is true for the various 
Scythian and Sarmatian tribes inhabiting the region in Classical Antiquity and for the Huns, Bulgars, Avars, 
Khazars, Pecenegs, and Cumans, who settled the area in the Middle Ages. We possess glimpses, at best, of the 
history of these peoples, which leaves even the general chronological outline. Moreover, there are indications that 
at least some of these peoples did not develop what we might call proper monarchies, i.e., states that, centralized 
or not, were ultimately ruled by a single supreme ruler. This is clearly the case with the Pecenegs and the 
Cumans, and perhaps with the early Huns (although with them the multiplicity of chieftains may reflect a 
common Central Asian model of hegemonic imperial practice). 

The Huns, apparently already a confederation of various Turkic and Iranian peoples, and possibly in part a 
remnant of the Xiongnu who had plagued the northern frontier of China for centuries, arrived in Europe in the 
second half of the 4 th century. After defeating the Ostrogoths they established a hegemony over the local Iranian, 
Slavic, and Germanic peoples, while sending others in flight towards the Roman frontier. Under Attila they 
devastated the Balkan provinces of the Roman Empire and then invaded both Italy and Gaul, but Attila’s death 
was followed by the quick dissolution of the Hunnic Empire, with Attila’s sons parting ways and Germanic 
tribes (like the Gepids and Ostrogoths) breaking free. Remnants of the Hunnic confederacy survived in the 
steppes around the northern coasts of the Black Sea for centuries, periodically invading the lands of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. In the late 6 th century most of these tribes became tributary of the Avar Qaganate in the west 
and of the Western Turkic Qaganate in the east. 

A set of these peoples, including the Iranian Bulgars and the Turkic or Hunnic Kutrigurs, Utigurs, and 
Onogundurs, broke free from Avar and Turkic control in c.630 under Attila’s descendant Kubrat, and 
established a state called “Old Great Bulgaria” in Byzantine sources. This confederacy, which established friendly 
relations with the Eastern Roman Empire, broke up on Kubrat’s death in 665. Among his sons Kotrag 
established himself with his people at the confluence of the Volga and Kama rivers to the north, and Asparuh led 
Bulgars and Onogundurs west to what is now Bessarabia, eventually settling in Moesia (see Bulgaria). The eldest 
son, Bat Bayan, remained in the steppes north of the Black Sea, becoming a vassal of the newly-formed Khazar 
Qaganate. His descendants eventually took over Kotrag’s patrimony on the Volga, where they ruled from Bolgar 
and Bilar, converting to Islam in the early 900s. By this time a member of the same line seems to have led a 
group of Turkic Onogundurs and Finnish Magyars into what is now Hungary, founding the House of Arpad. 
The Bolgar polity on the Volga and Kama weathered Khazar and Rus' aggression, falling only to the Mongols in 
the 13 th century. Bolgar princes may have survived the sack of Bilar by the Mongols in 1136, but if so, they now 
ruled as regional lords under the Mongol suzerainty of the so-called “Golden Horde.” The general area became 
the cradle of the Hdnate of Kazan in the 15 th century and was conquered by Russia in the 16 th . Although the 
above can be inferred from various sources, the most details (including most of the names and dates in the list 
below) are provided by the so-called Dzagfar tarihy (Jafar tdrih), said to have been compiled in 1680 from 
Medieval sources, but surviving only in partial Russian translation from the 20 th century. Now used as a cultural 
symbol for Volga Bolgar identity, the text has been readily dismissed as a modern forgery, but it may well contain 
the remnants of lost sources, the real problem being distinguishing between original text and editorial additions 
or edits. Consequently the list below must be treated with caution and considered largely unverifiable. 

The Avars, who appeared in the western steppes in the mid-6 th century, may have been a remnant of the 
Rouran Empire. The Avar qagan Bayan subjugated the local Bulgar, Turkic, Slavic, and even Germanic peoples, 
and treated with the Eastern Roman Empire using both diplomacy and war. In 616 his second son and successor 
attacked Constantinople by land and sea, in conjunction with the forces of the Persian king Xusrav II; the attack 
failed. Shortly afterwards the Bulgars overthrew Avar rule in the steppes, and the weakened qaganate largely 
disappears from the sources, its history reflected only by archeological research in the Hungarian Plain and the 
western Balkans. In the late 700s the Avars came under attack by the Franks. In 796 a leading Avar prince was 
forced to convert to Christianity and accept Frankish suzerainty, but he rebelled in 799. Another prince (though 
not necessarily the qagan himself) was baptized Theodorus and held on to some local authority as a Frankish 
vassal, visiting Charlemagne in 805 and 811. About the same time the Avar territory east of the Danube was 
conquered by the Bulgars. Members of the Avar nobility seem to have survived among both Franks and Bulgars. 
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The Turkic Khazars established their qagan&tz on the Volga after the weakening of the Western Turkic and 
Bulgar empires in the mid-7 th century. By the second half of that century their overlordship was recognized by 
the local Bulgar, Turkic, and Finnic tribes, including the Magyars. The Khazars controlled valuable trade routes 
and grasslands and readily engaged in diplomacy and war with the Eastern Roman Empire and with the Islamic 
Caliphate to the south. By the end of the 8 th century the Khazar qagan converted to Judaism which seems to 
have spread among many, though not all, of his subjects. In the second half of the 10 th century the qagan&te. 
came increasingly under attack by Kievan Rus' and perhaps the Volga Bolgars; the Rus' prince Svjatoslav I sacked 
the capital Itil in 967, but the state’s collapse remains unclear. A Khazar ruler named David (Dawid) was still 
holding out in the Taman peninsula in the late 980s, and may have been dislodged by the Rus'. A combined Rus' 
and Byzantine attack defeated another local potentate in “Khazaria,” Georgios Tzoules in 1016, but it is unclear 
if he was actually the ruler of a Khazar polity. 

Like the political history of the Avars, that of the Khazars suffers from the almost complete absence of native 
sources, and the scarcity of detail found in foreign ones. We know that early Khazar qagans furnished two brides 
to 8 th -century Eastern Roman Emperors; that the Khazars fought with the Arabs for control of the Caucasus in 
the 720s; that the conversion to Judaism took place during the reign of the caliph Harun al-Rasid (786—809); 
that Byzantine builders assisted in the construction of the administrative center Sarkel in 838; that Byzantine 
missionaries failed to effect a wholesale conversion of the Khazars to Christianity in 861; that the authority of 
Khazar qagans was eclipsed by that of their bags (or sads), but little else. A mid-1 o th -century letter from the 
Khazar ruler Yosef to the Spanish Jew Hasdai b. Saprut relates the Khazar conversion to Judaism under Bulan, 
and provides an impossibly long genealogy of Hebrew-named monarchs stretching back to 'Obadyah, said to be a 
descendant of Bulan. While it is clear that some of these cannot have reigned (apart from Bulan and 'Obadyah, 
only Yosefs father and grandfather are associated with any historical details), the chronological and genealogical 
problems remain. Therefore the list below assumes that 'Obadyah and Bulan are in fact the same king, known by 
different Hebrew and Turkic names respectively. 

The controversial Dzagfar tarihy (for which see above) offers a fairly connected sequence of early Khazar 
rulers, stretching from Kalga in the 66os to Bag Cor in the 890s, followed by the preeminence of two bags , 

Arslan (895—921) and Majjar (921—943), then the twin brothers Alan and Yosef in the 940s, followed by Ugez 
Bag, who was deposed by the Rus'. Apart from Bulan and Yosef (and possibly a Binyamin and Msnasseh in- 
between), the names are difficult to corroborate with those of Yosef s letter, although it is very probable that 
Khazar royalty sported both Turkic and Hebrew names and scribes could select from these at their discretion. 
The list below represents an attempt to reconcile these traditions on the basis of onomastic and chronological 
considerations, fitting in the different testimonies with each other in the most sensible and least problematic 
fashion; nevertheless, it remains an artificial construct and should be treated with due caution. 


I. HUNS, BULGARS, and VOLGA BOLGARS 


House of Dido 
: 376; 


:424-434 
434-445 
& 434-453 
453-454 


Balamber 1 ... son ofjilki 

Al'ip Biy ... son of Balamber 

Ruga 1 * ... son of Al'ip Biy 

Bleda 5 ... son of Munjuk, 4 son of Al'ip Biy 

Attila 5 ... brother of Bleda 

Ellac 6 ... son of Attila 


1 Buliimar in the Dzagfar tarihy. 

- Roua, Rougas, or Ro'ilas in Greek; Sozomenos names a certain Ouldis as ruler of the Huns in c.400—408; 
Photios names Kharaton as chief of the Hunnic kings in c.411, with his underling Donatos. 

5 Bledas in Greek. 

4 Called Aybat in the Dzagfar tarihy and Mundzuc by Iordanes. 

5 Attelas in Greek, Atille Aybat in the Dzagfar tarihy. 

6 Illak in the Dzagfar tarihy. 
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& 453-469 
& 453-469: 


?-590 

590—605 
605—617 
617—619 
619—665 
665—690 
690—700 
700-727 
72-7-759 
759 - 765 : 
765:—:8i6 
: 816—8 5 5 
855-882 
882—895 
895-925 
925-930 

930-943 

943-976 
976—981 
981—1004 
1004—1006 
1006—1025 
1025 
1025—1028 
1028—1061 
1061 
1061—1076 
1076—1118 
1118—1135 
1135—1164 
1164—1178 
1178—1225 
1225—1229 


Dengizich 7 ... son of Attila 

Ernach 8 ... son of Attila 

juras Masgut... son of Irnik 9 

Tatra ... son of juras Masgut 10 

Boyan Celbir ... son of Tatra 11 

Tubjak ... son of Boyan Celbir 

Alburi ... son of Tubjak 

Organa 11 ... son of Tubjak 

Kubrat 15 ... son of Alburi; associated 617? 

Bat Bayan 14 ... son of Kubrat; Khazar vassal c.668 

Bat Timer, juras ... son of Bat Bayan 

Sulabi ... son of Bat Timer 

Ayyar ... son of Sulabi 

Tat Utyak ... son of Ayyar 

Kan Qarajar ... son of Tat Utyak 

Ugi'r Aydar ... son of Kan Qarajar 

jilki ... son of Ugi'r Aydar; succeeded the descendants of Kotrag, son of Kubrat, in Bolgar c.865 

Bat Ugi'r ... son of jilki 

Almi's 15 ... son of jilki 

Hasan ... son of Almi's 

Mika’il ... son of Almi's 

Muhammad ... son of Mika’il 

Talib ... son of Hasan 

Tlmar ... son of Muhammad 

Mas'ud ... son of Muhammad 

Ibrahim ... son of Muhammad 

Asraf... son of Tlmar; deposed 

Azgar ... son of Mas'ud; deposed 

Asraf... restored 

Azgar ... restored 

Ahad ... son of Azgar 

Adam ... son of Asraf 

Sam'un ... son of Adam 

Hisam Anbal ... son of Salim, son of Ahad 

Otyak ... son of Sam'un 

Celbir ... son of Otyak 

Mir 'All ... son of Otyak 


7 Dengizikh in Greek, called Tingiz in the Dzagfar tarihy. 

8 Ernakh in Greek, called Kermek in the Dzagfar tarihy and Irnik in the Imennik of Bulgarian rulers. 

9 Paulus Diaconus, Historia Romana , names a certain Buzan, king of the Bulgars, in f.489. 

10 Other sources (e.g., Theophanes Confessor) name the brothers Gordas and Mouageris, the brothers Styrax and 
Glonis, and Balakh and his widow Boarex, all in c.528. 

11 Other sources (e.g., Agathias) name Zabergan, ruler of the Kutrigurs, and Sandilkhos, ruler of the Utigurs, 
both in c.5 58; Menandros, De legationibus, names also a certain Anagaios, ruler of the Utigurs f.580. 

11 Called Bu Urgan in the Dzagfar tarihy. 

15 Called Kurbat in the Dzagfar tarihy and Kurt in the Imennik of Bulgarian rulers. 

14 Called Bezmer in the Imennik of Bulgarian rulers. 

15 Converted to Islam with the name ja'far. 
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1119 
1119 — 1130 
1130—1136 
1136—1141 
1141—1146 
1146 
1146—1161 
1161—1167 
1167—1177 
1177 
1177—1191 
1191—1307 
1307—1313 
I 313 —I 340 
1340-1359 
1359-1380 
1380—1411 
1411-1437 
1437-1469 
1469 — 1480 
1480—1 501 
I 501—1 511 
I 511 —I 514 
15 2.4—1531 
1531 —1535 
1 5 3 5-1 5 52 . 
1551-1569 
1569-1584 


Alt'fn Beg ... son of Otyak; deposed 

Gazi Bara)... son of Azan, son of Arbat, son of Sanfun; deposed 
Alt'fn Beg ... restored 

Gazi Bara)... restored; abdicated, died 1146 

Hisam ... son of Gazi Bara); deposed 

Ilyas ... son of Celbir 

Hisam ... restored 

Ismahl... son of Ilyas; deposed 

'Alim Beg ... son of Gazi Bara); deposed 

Isma'll... restored 

'Alim Beg ... restored 

Muhammad r Alam ... son of Isma'il 

Qasim ... son of'Alim Beg 

Buliim Ordu ... son of Ismahl 'Alim, son of Muhammad r Alam 

Mir Mahmud ... son of Qasim 

Azan Hasan ... son of Mir Mahmud 

Biy c Umar ... son of Azan Hasan 

'All Biy ... son of Biy 'Umar 

Yab'fk Muhammad ... son of Husayn Asraf, son of Call Muhammad, son of Buliim Ordu 
r Abd-al-Mu’min ... son of Yab'fk Muhammad 
Buras ... son of Yab'fk Muhammad 

Muhammad Yusuf... son of r Abd-al-Mu’min; deposed, died 1514 
Mansur ... son of Buras 

Qul Asraf... son of Muhammad Yusuf; deposed 

Mamed ... son of Mansur 

Qul Asraf... restored 

Husayn Asraf... son of Qul Asraf 

Sayh 'All... son of Husayn Asraf; deposed 

(to Russia 15 84) 


II. AVARS 


561—601 
601—617 
617—630 
630—:8o5 
:8o5—811: 


Bay an 

Anonymus I... son of Bayan 
Anonymus II... son of Bayan 
(unknown qagam) 

Theodorus? 

(disappearance of the qaganute c. 805) 


III. KHAZARS (QAZAR) 


c.630—c.66o 
c.66o —668 
668—690 
690—700 

700-745 


Irbis? ... ruler of the Khazars 
Kalga ... son of (?) Irbis? 

Kaban ... son of Urus, brother of Kalga 

Aybat... son of Kalga 

Kuk Kuyan lS ... son of Kaban 


6 Called Ibouziros Gliabanos in a Byzantine source. 
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745-759 
759-805 
805—:8i6 
:8i6—820: 
1832—840: 
8401—858 
858—895 
895—f.900 
f.900—c.910 

f.910—f.920 
c.920—c.940 
f.940—c.941 
f-941-943 
943 

943- 944 

944- 966 
966?—988: 


1889—1122: 
11089—1241 
1223—1792 


Barjil (Sabri’el ?) 17 ... son of Aybat; deposed, died 759 

Bulan ('Obadyah ?) 18 ... son of Barjil 

Binyamin I ... son of Bulan 

Qaraq (Hizqiyyah?) ... son of Bulan; deposed 

Urus ... son of Asan Qul, son of Sadcin, son of Kuk Kuyan; deposed 
Manas (Manasseh?) ... son of Qaraq (Hizqiyyah?) 

Yishaq, Aqsaq Timer ... son of Manas (Manasseh?) 

Bag Cor (Zskaryah ?) 19 ... son of Yishaq 

’Aharon I ... son of Nissi, son of Moseh, son of Zsbulun, son ofYishaq, son of Hanukhah, 
brother of 'Obadyah 
Binyamin II ... son of’Aharon I 
’Aharon II ... son of Binyamin II 
Alan ... son of’Aharon II; deposed 
Yosef... son of’Aharon II; deposed 
Alan ... restored; deposed 

Yosef... restored; deposed (later restored under Ugez Bag?) 

Ugez Bag 10 ... son of Majjar Bag, son of Arslan Bag, son of Cin Avi'z, son of Urus; deposed 
Dawid ... son of Alan 

(final disintegration of the qagamxc f.990?) 

Succeeding powers in the Western Steppes: 

Peceneg tribes (Patzinakoi, Bajandk) 

Cuman tribes (Komanoi, Qipcdq) 

Mongol hdmtes (the “Golden Horde” and successor states) 
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17 Attested as Barjik or Narjil, while still prince in c.722, in Arab sources; the first qagan to convert to Judaism 
according to the Dzagfar tarihy (and so identical to Sabri’el?). 

,s Bulan may have been mistakenly distinguished from 'Obadyah in the letter of Yosef to Hasdai b. Saprut; he 
converted to Judaism during the reign of Harun al-Rasld (786—809) according to Arab sources; he may also be 
attested under the title Bagatur in another Arab source f.779. 

19 The name Zakaryah is given to the qagan in Life of Saint Konstantinos-Kyrillos, whose mission to the Qazars is 
dated c.861; it is possible that this was the Hebrew name of a prince, who later became the qagan Bag Cor of the 
Dzagfar tarihy. 

10 It is possible that Ugez Bag was never actually qagan (as opposed to bag), and that Yosef was restored at some 
point after 944 under Ugez Bag’s de facto authority; this would vindicate the dating of the correspondence 
between Yosef and Hasdai b. Saprut between 954 and 961. 



